CHAPTER TEN 


Protocols, Masons, 
and Liberals 


During the last years of the Empire, a climate of conspiracy bred fears 
in many that covert plotters against the tsar, even broad groups of 
them, were insidiously subverting Russian society. Probable conspira¬ 
tors of this sort, especially for extremist right-wing politicians, were 
Jews as a whole. Masons as a whole, and Liberals as a whole - or all 
of them together in a sinister coalition. 

As guardians of state security, the directors of the Okhranka neces¬ 
sarily investigated such possibilities. Conclusive evidence shows that, 
despite their awareness that some Russian Jews were revolutionaries 
and that Masons abroad used revolutionary language, most security 
officials dismissed the idea that either the Jews or the Masons collec¬ 
tively posed a threat. With respect to the so-called Liberal faction, 
however, the Okhranka misjudged both the intentions and strength of 
this legal group that openly presented its program for change. And in 
their determined use of counter-measures against this political opposi¬ 
tion, predictable though it was, Okhranka leaders further eroded the 
order they sought to preserve. 

Many historians today contend that the Okhranka did target the Jews 
collectively as revolutionary conspirators at the turn of the century, 
and, as a prime piece of evidence, they point to the fraudulent Proto¬ 
cols of the Elders of Zion, whose precise origins remain a mystery. 
But, even as no concrete evidence has come to light about when, 
where, and by whom their drafting took place, solid data on the actual 
publication of the Protocols before the revolution explode the thesis 
of Okhranka involvement. Only six different printings are known in 
Russian before the revolution, merely one of which can remotely be 
linked to the government. These, along with rhe documented censorship 
decision in 1905 on the infamous Nilus edition, provide convincing 
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evidence of non-involvement by the Okhranka or any other govern¬ 
ment agency. 

Details about those few printings are the logical beginning point for 
this discussion; the bibliographical findings used here are those of 
Boris Nicolaevsky, who examined all six separate versions. 1 Nicolae- 
vsky first cites an undated, unsigned hectographed copy of a manu¬ 
script in Russian written by three different hands that he found, 
missing some pages, in the rare books collection of the Lenin Library. 1 
Its title read: “The Ancient and Continuing Protocols of Meetings of 
Zionist Elders”; below it appeared the subtitle: “The Root of Our 
Impoverishment.” On the basis of textual evidence, Nicolaevsky 
judged it to predate every printed version that he found. 

As Nicolaevsky and others have verified, the first known publisher 
was P.A. Krushevan, an outspoken anti-Semite and the owner cif a 
small-circulation and short-lived daily newspaper called the Banner 
(Znamia) in St Petersburg. In its pages, during late August and early 
September of 1903 (the only year when the Banner met its daily 
schedule), there appeared a purported translation of policy formulated 
during sessions of the “World Union of Freemasons and Elders of 
Zion.” Entitled “The Jewish Program for World Conquest,” it was 
prefaced with editorial assurances that the tract conveyed a true warn¬ 
ing, whether its original was an authentic Zionist document or an 
allegorical configuration. If the latter, the Banner argument went, the 
tract then had to be an apocryphal warning by an “obviously ... very 
intelligent person” who had correctly deduced that the Jews had 
“plans of conquest.” 5 Because, like most newspapers in the two capi¬ 
tals since 1865, the Banner was not subject to preliminary censorship, 
Krushevan was able to publish the Protocols freely. 

Raising no questions about authenticity, S.C. Nilus published a 
lengthier version of the Protocols in late 1905. Planning to circulate it 
as a small book, Nilus submitted his manuscript in mid-1905 to the 
Moscow Committee on Press Affairs for the censorship review still 
required with respect to all works of 160 or fewer pages; his chosen 
title at this stage - “The Triumph of Israel, or the Coming of the Anti- 
Christ as a Political Possibility (The Protocols of the Meetings of the 
Elders of Zion), 1902-1904” - seems to have implied that the alleged 
meetings took place in the years just previous. 

On 28 September 1905, Moscow censor S.I. Sokolov rejected the 
short book in a thirteen-page critique. Explaining that the manuscript 
depicted the so-called Elders of Zion plotting to subvert existing gov¬ 
ernments through “hellish” liberal politics and revolutionary acts, he 
warned thar its publication could “lead to the annihilation everywhere 
of all Jews without exception, the mass of whom are undoubtedly 
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unaware of the plots of the Zionists.” Appropriate authorities should, 
however, examine the manuscript to decide if it warranted investigation. 4 

In its ruling, the Moscow Committee on Press Affairs agreed that, 
because it might sow discord if widely read, the Protocols tract could 
not be circulated as a short book. But the committee also ruled that, 
because it conveyed “doctrines ... of the Zionist sect” that were, to 
them, self-evidently “extreme and insane,” the Nilus manuscript could 
be published as part of a long book, assuming that it would only 
attract a small audience. 5 These same censorship records show that the 
committee had in hand the ten chapters of the book that Nilus had 
published in 1902, most of them devoted to apocalyptic prophesy - 
in convoluted and nearly impenetrable prose - that Christ would 
return within the next few years/’ F.ven a cursory reading of that text 
show's the doctrines of Nilus himself to border on the extreme and 
insane, and that fact surely caused the committee to assume that only 
a small group of fanatics would buy a thick book by Nilus. 

Upon receiving the committee’s decision, it should be noted that 
Nilus could rightly have insisted on permission to publish the Proto¬ 
cols as a short book under the book regulations then in effect. 7 That 
is, censorship approval of works entirely comprised of material 
already legally published was virtually automatic so long as that 
material, once circulated, had not provoked a post-publication ban by 
the state. No such censure had followed the 1903 publication of the 
Protocols in the Banner. But apparently Nilus did not know about or 
care to use that particular regulation. Or perhaps neither he nor the 
Moscow' Press Committee knew about the obscure prior publication 
of the Protocols tract, so unnoticed had it been. Had police officials 
been backing the Nilus manuscript, on the other hand, they would 
certainly have brought this regulation before the committee, were such 
a tactic necessary to cause it to approve the publication of the Proto¬ 
cols as a small book. 

Taking no exception to the Press Committee decision, Nilus pro¬ 
ceeded to publish the Protocols as an addendum to his book of 1902. 
Given its 1905 imprint, the resulting revised edition, entitled The 
Large in the Small and the Antichrist, as a Near Political Possibility, 
came off a press registered to the Committee of the Red Cross at 
Tsarskoe Selo during October, November, or December. 

In this version of his book, Nilus did not specify the time of the 
alleged Protocol meetings, and perhaps he dropped his earlier “1902- 
1904” allusion (in the tide that headed his mid-year censorship sub¬ 
mission) after belatedly learning that the Banner had described the 
meetings as past history in ^03. Moreover, Nilus himself ruled out 
any such recent historical referent by electing to specify in his book 
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that 1901 was the year in which he acquired a manuscript of the 
Protocols through an unnamed friend. As for its pedigree, Nilus 
describes the manuscript as an extract copied from a thick book in a 
Zionist archive hidden in France and explained that it had somehow 
been stolen from the Freemasons by an unidentified woman. 8 

In December 1905 appeared the lone edition of the Protocols with 
a link to the government - a brochure entitled The Root of Our 
Misfortune that was printed on presses belonging to the St Petersburg 
Military District. Although censorship approval (oti 9 December 
1905) was denoted on an initial page, nowhere did the name of the 
publisher appear. Nicolaevsky thinks it significant that Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaevich, later commander-in-chief, was head of the 
military district, but a subordinate could easily have put this very slim 
work through the press. The number of copies is unknown, but their 
format, as a brochure of only a few pages, meant that they had little 
durability. Except for one curious alteration, shifting the onus of 
conspiratorial blame to the Masons by describing the “excerpts from 
ancient and contemporary protocols” ro be those of the “Elders of 
Zion of the Universal Society of Freemasons,” this brochure, main¬ 
tains Nicolaevsky, effectively republished the Protocol tract that had 
appeared in the Banner in 1.903. 9 

The year after the brochure was published, the Protocols again 
appeared, this time in Accusatory Speeches. Enemies of Humanity , a 
1906 book by G. Butmi, a leading member of the anti-Semitic Union 
of the Russian People. His publisher was the St Petersburg Institute 
for the Deaf. Nicolaevsky says this version is the same one put out on 
the press of the St Petersburg Military District and he cites the date 
given for rhe first time of its translation from French into Russian as 
1901. He also quotes these words from Butmi’s introduction: “The 
Zionism of Herzl, joined to the Masons in 1900, spread throughout 
Russia and became the chief instrument in a plot to spread internal 
rebellion, which is now tearing apart our homeland ... in accordance 
with the plan of the Elders of Zion.”'° In 1911 and again in 1917, 
Nilus republished his version of the Protocols. They first appeared 
under the title. The Great and the Small. The Coming of the Antichrist 
Is Near and the Reign of the Devil on the Earth. The second was 
published as What Is Close Is Here at our Doors. “Who Is there Who 
Does Not Believe that It Is at Hand?" For both printings, he used a 
Russian Orthodox press ar the Troitsky-Sergeevsky Monastery, near 
which he appears to have been living. In the 1917 edition, Nilus for 
the first time named his source of the Protocols manuscript as Tula 
land-owner and neighbour A.N. Sukhotm; again for the first time, he 
claimed to have learned that the Protocols were completed at a 1879 
Zionist Congress in Basle under Theodore Herzl. 
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These six arc the only known printings of the Protocols in Russian 
prior to the Bolsheviks’ assumption of power; their small number, their 
conspicuous sponsorship by extremists, and their small impact on the 
public makes a point. That is, had the Okhranka, in the last two 
decades of the Empire, decided to use the Protocols to defame the 
Jews, its top security officials would have ensured their wide circula¬ 
tion through accessible and respectable small books or pamphlets, just 
as they would have contrived and publicized respectable endorsements 
that were, in fact, conspicuously absent. Never would they have 
favoured the right-wing printings that actually appeared, so sceptical 
about them and indifferent to them was the public as a whole. 

Against this circumstantial evidence that rhe Okhranka itself did not 
spread or promote the Protocols must be weighed the available testi¬ 
mony of individuals who claim direct or indirect knowledge about the 
genesis and dissemination of that fraudulent tract. All of these 
recorded attestations date from 1921 or later, and few are first-hand. 11 
Contradictions abound within this collective whole, as will be shown 
by a summary of the allegations of each testament in chronological 
order of their utterance or entry into the public domain. 

First among these is the report by one Isaac l andman in the Ameri¬ 
can Hebrew on 25 February 1921 of an interview with Princess Radzi- 
will, “a writer of note on matters Russian and European and a member 
of an old Russian family.” According to Landman, the princess con¬ 
veyed to him three pieces of information from her personal knowledge. 
First, initial forgers of the Protocols were secret police agents acting 
under orders from the head of the Third Section, General “Orgew- 
sky,”' 1 who planned to use the fraudulent document to convince Alex¬ 
ander m that the assassins of his father in 1881 were Jews bent on 
ruling the world. Secondly, Orgewsky lacked entree to the tsar and 
entreated help from the head of the Okhrana, or Palace Guard, General 
“Tcherewine” (Adjutant-General P.A. Cherevin), who refused any part 
in the plot but who retained a copy of the Protocol draft and later 
included it in his unpublished memoir, the original of which he gave 
to the tsar and a copy of which he gave to the princess as one of his 
“dearest” friends.' 5 And finally, “following the Japanese War and at 
the beginning of the first Russian Revolution [defeat abroad and 
turmoil at home were clear by March 1905, but not until September 
did Japan sign a peace treaty] ... Russian secret agents and police 
officials. Grand Duke Sergei at their head,” recovered the never-used 
Protocols draft from an official file and ordered subordinates to enlarge 
and modernize it. 

The princess claimed personally to have “handled” this second draft 
“several times” while she lived in Paris (“I am now referring to the 
years 1904 and 1905”). Her means was one “Golowinsky” (Matvei 
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Golovinsky), a friend’s son, who, during social calls, proudly handed 
it about as his joint project with “Manasewitch-Maniuloff” and 
“Rachkowsky” to prove a “Jewish conspiracy against the peace of the 
world.” The princess remembered that it was “in French, all hand¬ 
written but in different handwritings ... on yellow-tinged paper,” and 
she clearly recalled that “a huge blot of blue ink” stood out on the 
first page. She later “heard that this same manuscript was incorpo¬ 
rated by Sergei Nilus in his famous book” but knew nothing of Nilus 
or his work. M 

One week later, another article in the American Hebrew presented 
corroborating statements from Mrs Henrietta Hurlbut, an American 
who claimed to have been with the princess (again no dates) when 
Golowinsky displayed his manuscript. Besides reporting that Mrs 
Hurlbut recalled the same details about the manuscript, including the 
blue blot, it emphasized that she was an anti-Semite who admitted 
having later read the Nilus book for its own sake only to recognize it, 
unexpectedly, as “my old friend Golowinsky.”’ 5 

Bearing the date April 192.1, the next testimony is an unpublished 
typed document signed by F.P. Stepanov. There he attests to having 
acquired in 1895 - from a neighbour, A.N. Sukhotin - a handwritten 
Russian manuscript that he understood to be a translation of a French- 
language copy of the original Protocols. Sukhotin’s source, claimed 
Stepanov, was an unnamed woman who had secretly copied a French- 
language manuscript held by acquaintances in France. Contending 
that the original document for all these copies was a bona fide record 
of actual meetings of the Elders of Zion, he states that he made 
hectographed duplicates of his own Russian-language copy and that 
one of these reached Nilus in i897.* 6 

In the next month, on 14 May, an article linking Rachkovsky to the 
Protocols appeared in Evreiskaia Tribuna (Jewish Tribune), a newspa¬ 
per published in Paris. Its French author, A. du Chayla, claimed to 
have been a guest in Nilus’s home in 1909, and there to have read a 
French-language manuscript of the Protocols written in several hands 
and bearing a conspicuous blue blotch on its firsr page. Nilus purport¬ 
edly told du Chayla that he had received it from a long-time resident 
of Paris named “Madame K,” w'hose source was “a Russian general,” 
whom, when pressed, he named as Rachkovsky. D11 Chayla depicted 
Nilus as a failed magistrate and inept landholder and as a religious 
zealot who constantly carried the manuscript out of fears that the Jews 
meant to steal it.' 7 

Evreiskaia Tribuna on 26 August continued the discussion through a 
signed article by Sergei Svatikov, a Menshevik sent by the Provisional 
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Government in 1917 to investigate and close down the Foreign 
Agency. In it Svatikov identifies Madame K as a friend of Nilus, one 
Madame Komarovskaia, and - in expressed support of Radziwill and 
Hurlbut - agrees that Rachkovsky ordered Matvei Golovinsky to 
rewrite the Protocols. He offers no proof for these identifications, but 
he dates the residence of Golovinsky in Paris as 1890-1900 and his 
employment as an Okhranka agent as i892.' 8 

In his fuller account in an unpublished manuscript from this same 
year, Svatikov says that he interviewed Foreign Agency detective Henri 
Bint both in 1917 and 1921 and learned from him that Rachkovsky 
planned to hone a more readable and compelling Protocols tract in 
1905. Allegations credited to Bint sharply contradict the princess’s 
timing of events; first, that what inspired Rachkovsky to take up the 
pseudo-document for the first time was the Protocols text that Nilus 
published in 1905 (censor Sokolov recommended in September rhar 
authorities examine it); and, second, that Rachkovsky initiated his 
project to “deepen” the Protocols without informing his superiors in 
the Police Department (Rachkovsky did not rejoin the department 
until July 1905). 19 

To prove that Rachkovsky had undertaken the embellishment 
project in 1905, writes Svatikov, Bint claimed personally to have taken 
part by obeying a directive that year from Rachkovsky at the Depart¬ 
ment of Police (thus in July or later) that sent him to a bookdealer in 
Frankfurt to order specific anti-Semitic books, all of which he picked 
up and then mailed from Paris ro Rachkovsky ar the Police Depart¬ 
ment in St Petersburg. According to Svatikov, Bint believed that Rach¬ 
kovsky intended to publish the revised Protocols to incite Russians 
against the revolutionaries, not against the Jews. To support his con¬ 
tention, Bint in 1921 had shown Svatikov several contrived pamphlets 
- all devoid of anti-Semitism — that Rachkovsky had, on his own 
initiative, published in Paris before 1902 to accomplish that same aim. 

Proof thar the Protocols were a forgery rested on an entirely differ¬ 
ent kind of evidence in a series of articles in The Times of London in 
August 1921. The newspaper’s Constantinople correspondent argued 
that striking similarities, too many for chance, showed conclusively 
that the Protocols were based on an 1864 political tract by French 
lawyer Maurice Joly thar expressed, in the voice of Machiavelli, des¬ 
picable political practices that the reader could readily associate with 
Emperor Napoleon in. The correspondent, whose name was Graves, 
demonstrates how alike are the words of Machiavelli in Joly’s satire 
and the words of the Elders of Zion in the Protocols/ 0 

All of these data from i92r were aired, with no significant addi¬ 
tions, by du Chayla and others at a “trial” of the Protocols in Rcrnc 
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in October 1934; the next month the American Hebrew reprinted its 
own 192.1 translation of du Chayla’s Paris article of 192.1. In turn, to 
hear from a witness so far silent, the journal sent du Chayla’s article 
to Nilus’s son Sergei (hereafter young Nilus), then living in Poland, 
with a request for his commentary; young Nilus replied in an eight- 
page typed letter dated 2.6 March T936/ 1 

Anti-Semitism does not come up in his 1936 letter to the American 
Hebrew but, because the son is likely to reflect his father, it is relevant 
here to cite the offer that young Nilus would make four years later in 
a letter addressed to Nazi leader Alfred Rosenberg, the future commis¬ 
sar of Germany’s Eastern Occupied Territories and a spokesman for 
Nazi racist ideas. As a resident of Poland, in March 1940 young Nilus 
would volunteer to provide assistance to Rosenberg in his handling of 
the Jew's - and it is hard to imagine that young Nilus hoped to make 
life easier for them. 11 

As for the 1936 letter, young Nilus mentions at one point that his 
father had died six years before in Soviet exile, but he mainly rebuts 
du Chayla’s “inventions” about the Protocols. He insists, for example, 
that his father could not have acquired the Protocols from Rach- 
kovsky through Madame Komarovskaia because he himself had wit¬ 
nessed his father’s receipt of the French-language manuscript from 
Sukhotm in 190T, when Sukhotin had specified his source as a 
“widow of a noble in his district, w r ho had found it after his death in 
his desk.” These alone were the Protocols that his father had trans¬ 
lated and published in 1905, claimed young Nilus; for all the many 
times they had come before his eyes, he could not recall ever having 
seen a blue blotch on their front/ 3 

Again to rebut du Chayla, young Nilus described his father as a 
religious, non-mystical, and scholarly landlord who enjoyed continu¬ 
ous prosperity up to 1917. As for biographical details, he recounts 
that, in 1883, at the age of nineteen his father had fled to France with 
his equally well-to-do, bur married, thirty-eighr-year-old cousin; that 
they returned to Russia with infant son Sergei a year later to face the 
wronged husband’s adamant refusal ro divorce; that, but for another 
stay of some months in France just before the tsar made twelve-year- 
old Sergei legitimate in 1895, they henceforth shared a comfortable 
life together in Russia until the Soviets intervened; and that Nilus had 
added to this happy household in 1906 the woman that he married 
with the blessing of the mother of his only child/ 4 

Of relevance to the Protocols is young Nilus’s statement that, fol¬ 
lowing his parents’ return to Russia in 1895, his father had closely 
associated with three Stepanov brothers: Michael, Nicholas, and Phi¬ 
lippe (Filip, in Russian)/ 5 For it was F.P. Stepanov who, fifteen years 
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before young Nilus’ letter, swore that Sukhotin had given him the 
Protocols in Russian translation in 1895, and a co P>' bad reached 
Nilus in T897- Young Nilus also testified that his father chose to 
provide his translation of the Protocols to “Mr Gringmut” for a series 
of articles in his Moskovskie Vedomosti newspaper that young Nilus 
claims to remember reading as they appeared in “winter 1901-1903.” 
Because the only known printing of the Protocols before 1905 was in 
Krushevan’s Banner in the fall of 1903, young Nilus seems to misre- 
member precise details, as would be fully understandable. But no 
matter what he knew of that first publication or when he learned of 
it, young Nilus would logically insist that his father was the source 
for it, if only to reinforce that his father alone held a singularly rare 
copy of the Protocols. 2 * 

During the two years following young Nilus’s letter to American 
Hebrew , V.L. Burtsev, the investigative journalist well known for his 
spy exposures in the decade before the revolution, completed his book 
on the Protocols that appeared in 1938. He devores much of it to line- 
by-line comparisons — which go well beyond the examples of parallel 
wording listed by The Times’ reporter Graves in 1921 - to prove that 
the Protocols are based on Joly’s 1864 satire. In the remaining pages, 
he comments on what happened once the Protocols were fabricated . 17 

He testifies, for example, that one of the last Okhranka chiefs, S.P. 
Beletsky, told him in 1918 that he had never considered injecting the 
Protocols into the trial of Beilis, the Jew charged with ritual murder 
in 1911-13. Quoting a conversation that took place when the two 
men shared a Bolshevik jail cell, Burtsev remembers these words of 
Beletsky: “Although several persons proposed to us to use the ‘Zionist 
Protocols,’ we fully understood that this meant destruction of the 
entire case. They were such an obvious forgery.” 28 Burrsev similarly 
quotes former Okhranka agent Manasevich-Manuilov, whom Princess 
Radziwill alleged in 1921 to have worked on the Protocols. This time 
remembering a private conversation from before the revolution, Burt¬ 
sev recounts that Manuilov dismissivcly referred to the Protocols as a 
pseudo-document that “only an idiot could believe.” 29 

Burtsev also quotes a written statement that he solicited in 1934 
from a former Okhranka official who claimed ro have investigated the 
Protocols for Stolypin in 1908. This official, identified as “Globy- 
chev,” a one-time chief of the St Petersburg Okhranka, would appear 
to be the general who took command of the capital Okhranka in 
February 1917 - Major-General K.I. Globachev. 

According to Globachev, an unnamed but opportunistic Foreign 
Agency agent in Paris drafted the Protocols sometime between 1896 
and 1900, the latter being the year in which, “unbeknownst to his 
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immediate superior” (this phrase absolves Rachkovsky, then head of 
the Foreign Agency), he forwarded his forgery to a St Petersburg 
Okhranka official named Colonel Piramidov. Although Manasevich- 
Manuilov and others then commenced efforts to channel the forgery 
to the tsar, testifies Globachev, success came only in 1905 through 
D.F. Trepov (who became court commander in November 1905) and 
V.K Dzhunkovsky, at the time assistant to the governor of Moscow 
province. 

Nicholas n, claims Globachev, found the Protocols plausible; he did 
so just as a surge of anti-Semitic disinformation from such right-wing 
groups as the Union of the Russian People coincided with a terrible 
outbreak of pogroms. Faced with a tract that was very likely yet more 
such disinformation/ 0 Stolypin ordered an investigation of the Proto¬ 
cols in 1906. The resulting report by two Gendarme officers, identified 
by Globachev as Martynov and Vasiliev, labelled the Protocols fraud¬ 
ulent and cited, as support, testimony to that effect received from 
Rataev in Paris and Harting in Berlin (both held those Foreign Agency 
postings only until July 1906). 31 Upon reading that report, the tsar 
purportedly issued this order: “Get rid of the ‘Protocols.’ It is impos¬ 
sible to defend something sacred by dirty methods.” 3 * 

All these various facts became known to Globachev, he says, during 
his own inquiry in 1908, also ordered by Stolypin; although Burtsev 
relates no reason from Globachev for that second probe, it would have 
followed the 1907 publication of the Protocols by the Union of the 
Russian People’s spokesman, Rurmi. As for his own summation of the 
Protocols, Globachev found them a fake and ruled out the involve¬ 
ment of any high officials. 

Burtsev himself agreed that the Protocols had been forged but held high 
officials fully responsible. He retells and endorses the details of origin 
related by Princess Radziwill in 1921 - as he does her explanation of 
the reworking of the 1881 manuscript in 1905 by Golovinsky at the 
behest of Rachkovsky. He offers no proof for any of these details. His 
justification for accepting them as truth, rather, was his own conviction 
that fop policy-makers in the Department of Police consistently sought 
to exploit endemic anti-Semitism in their campaign against revolution¬ 
ists. By casting a blanket of blame on Jews for political agitation, 
labour strikes, and revolutionary terrorism, the police imagined they 
could stir Russians more effectively to become passionate supporters 
of the tsar. The Protocols, argues Burtsev, fitted perfectly into that 
design: they portrayed the Jews as conspiring to rule the world by 
internally ruining all existing social orders through every possible dis¬ 
ruptive means, whether political, economic, or religious. 
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On the contrary, it can be argued that both documentary evidence 
and logic refute the commonplace assumption that high officials con¬ 
sistently and deliberately made scapegoats of the Jews. Some individ¬ 
uals within the government favoured that policy and effected it 
whenever they could, but the position of the tsarist government by 
1900 was to curb anti-Semitic violence in Russia, not to promote it. 

The two final testimonies in this discussion come from rhe papers 
of A.S. Spiridovich that were added to the archives of Yale University 
in 1962. As head of the palace security guard from 1906 to 1912., 
Spiridovich knew Rachkovsky personally; the statements that he 
left on the Protocols divorce Rachkovsky from any involvement on 
the grounds that he was never anti-Semitic: “First, his secretary was 
the Jew Gol’shman; his chief assistant was Gekkel’man; not one of his 
reports was anti-Semitic; and he even did not remark on Jews as the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement.” Spiridovich also writes: “We 
have full reason to declare that Nilus gave the ‘Protocols’ to Kru- 
shevan for publication in Banner. Nilus sympathized with Krushevan 
and his activity ... and I would not be surprised if sometime it is 
shown that he, Nilus, was the author.” 33 

The second statement in the Spiridovich papers is from Rachkov- 
sky’s son, Andrei Petrovich, who claims never to have heard of either 
Nilus or Golovinsky. Thus he “completely reject[s] any connection 
between Rachkovsky and Nilus,” but allows that Golovinsky could 
have been an agent. Rachkovsky himself was permanently terminated 
from police work in July 1906 and died rhree years later; no record 
has emerged of any comments by him on rhe Protocols to any inves¬ 
tigator or acquaintance or in any writings of his own. 

These, then, arc the testimonies of “witnesses” and “investigators” 
of the Protocols, any or all of whom may have lied, misremembered, 
or otherwise distorted the genesis and dissemination of this pseudo¬ 
document. Given the textual proof from Graves and Burtsev about the 
genesis of the Protocols from Joiy's 1864 satire, of course, no one can 
believe the contention of Nilus, Butmi, and the like that an original 
copy of the published Protocols rests in a secret archive of Zionist 
plotters. 

The question here is about involvement by the tsarist secret police. 
The testimony of Princess Radziwill is pivotal, for she claimed to 
possess a copy - one that has never materialized - of the original 
Protocols drafted under orders from the head of the Department of 
Police in the 1880s, and, in addition, to have handled and read the 
manuscript of the “modernized” version ordered by Rachkovsky in 
1905. That hlue-biotched T905 manuscript written in French in sev¬ 
eral hands is, therefore, the one piece of empirical evidence to tie the 
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Okhranka to the Protocols. The princess says that she held and read 
it some time after March of 1905 and heard from its possessor that 
Rachkovsky was involved. 

Du Chayla claims that he, in 1909, held and read the Protocols - 
allegedly the very ones that had provided Nilus with the text for his 
1905 edition - as a blue-blotched French manuscript penned by sev¬ 
eral persons; he alleges that he heard from its possessor that Rach¬ 
kovsky was its source. If the blue-blotched manuscripts described by 
Radziwil! and du Chayla within three months of each other in 1921 
are one with the French-language manuscript that young Nilus con¬ 
firmed in 1936 that his father possessed, however, that particular 
manuscript could not have reached Nilus in time to provide the text 
for his 1905 book. That is, Nilus had to have used a copy acquired 
before March 1905 — and that was most certainly true for publisher 
Krushevan who printed the Protocols in the Banner in T903. 

Officials allegedly recovered an old copy of the Protocols from their 
files in March of 1905 and sent it to Paris for revision in hand-written 
French (apparently necessary for a document purportedly from a 
French archive) - a process that would have taken six weeks of work 
at a minimum. To have transformed the alleged 1905 manuscript into 
the text that he gave to the Press Committee no later than September 
1905, Nilus first would have required sufficient time to ponder and 
translate it and then, as required by press regulations, yet more time 
to send his translation to a printshop for typesetting, type-correction, 
printing, and collation. All of that preparation for his censorship 
submission would have required much more than four months. 

In any case, copies of the Protocols had to have been available in 
Russia well before 1905. The Banner version of 1903 is sufficient 
proof in itself, but there is also the statement of Stepanov that he made 
hectographed copies in 1895 and the testimony in Burtsev’s book from 
Globachev that a St Petersburg Okhranka officer received a copy from 
a Paris agent in 1900. If Nilus held the hluc-hlotched manuscript that 
Princess Radzhvill alleges to have read in Paris in 1905, it had to have 
been a supplementary copy that reached him after he prepared the text 
for his 1905 book. 

The real origins of the Protocols remain a mystery; so far no 
substantive evidence identifies the anti-Semite or mere opportunist, 
Russian or French, police or private, who fabricated them in the t88os 
or 1890s. Nor is there dear proof about who channelled the pseudo¬ 
document to people in Russia likely to feel moved to publish it. The 
couriers, for their part, had the option of representing the tract as 
artful disinformation designed to defame the Jews or, as purportedly 
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happened with respect to Nicholas h and Nilus, as an authentic 
Zionist document proving a Jewish conspiracy. 

When the document did appear in print in Russia in 1903, 1905, 
1908, 1911, and 1917, hard facts about its publication conclusively 
rule out police involvement. No doubt some persons in the Okhranka 
and the Police Department at large advocated the publishing and wide 
circulation of this disinformational tract in order to stir popular anger 
against the Jews, but their advice did not cause police officials to take 
measures to ensure wide circulation of that contrived text or to pro¬ 
mote wide belief in its authenticity. It has already been pointed out 
that the actual publishers were extremists who had no credibility 
beyond the small ranks of their like-minded peers. As the record also 
shows, those same extremist publishers accomplished their small press 
runs and even smaller circulations with no support from the police or 
any government sector. 

Discussion of the Protocols has so far centred on the Jewish question, 
even though that pseudo-document targets both Masons and Jews as 
co-conspirators bent on world domination. The discussion that fol¬ 
lows, then, will examine to what degree the Okhranka focused atten¬ 
tion on possible conspiratorial activities against the throne by Russian 
Masons. But because the concerns of the Okhranka about the Masons 
centred on rheir being liberals, ro examine rhe response of the 
Okhranka to the Masons in the last two decades of the Empire 
requires examining its response to liberals as a whole. 

Liberals who were Masons had, after all, figured strongly in the 
failed coup attempt of 1825 against the tsar by the Decembrists; the 
ban that Alexander 1 had declared against them even earlier, in 1822, 
had remained in effect through every successor up to Nicholas 11. A 
modest change had come with the loosening of state strictures follow¬ 
ing the revolution of 1905, when the government had not excluded 
the Masons from its legislation of 4 March 1906 that permitted 
individual, non-governmental societies to exist, so long as each had 
first been examined, approved, and registered by local authorities. 

Similarly, only months earlier, P.N. Durnovo, the minister of the 
interior, had responded to alarms voiced by Foreign Minister Lams- 
dorff about the “spreading influence in the West of Masonry” by 
rejecting bis proposal for an investigation of the influence of Masonry 
on international relations, ,4 although Durnovo’s main objection to 
such a study, no doubt, was its unwieldiness. 

Notable among those who sought unsuccessfully to revive Masonry 
in Russia at that point was a liberal professor of juridical history. 
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M.M. Kovalevsky, who returned to Russia in 1905 after fifteen years 
of self-exile in France. Having joined the Masons in Paris because of 
their international connections and their dedication to social and 
moral betterment, Kovalevsky hoped to foster liberal change at home 
by prodding like-minded individuals to organize Russian lodges. One 
eminently desirable liberal he vainly tried to recruit for this endeavour 
was Paul Miliukov, the future leader of the Constitutional Democratic 
party. 55 

No figures are available on the precise number of Masonic lodges 
that actually existed in Russia from 1906 to 1917, but very few 
appear to have won approval from local authorities. Given the justly 
earned liberal reputation of Masonry, after all, some high police offi¬ 
cials strongly opposed even its limited reintroduction into Russia; one 
was M.l. Trusevich, in 1907 the director of police, who vowed in a 
letter to the Warsaw governor-general that he would devote all his 
energies to prevent the spread of what he saw as an international 
conspiracy to subvert monarchical government. 36 Another was the 
head of the Special Section in 1908, E.K. Klimovich, who voiced the 
same dire description of the Masons in reply to an inquiry from a 
subordinate. 37 Permitting liberals to form associations made no sense 
to police officials troubled by an already-restive society, given that 
placing informers in each (a difficult task in liberal groups) was seen 
as rhe only means to monitor them. 

Okhranka officials had begun expressing their concerns about lib¬ 
erals as agitators against the autocracy well before the 1905 revolu¬ 
tion, and two examples from T902. are reports by L.A. Rataev, then 
head of the Special Section. In the first one, dated 11 February, Rataev 
deplored that a number of such groups “were almost exclusively 
operating on a legal basis and were completely elusive for the organs 
of surveillance.’’ 38 To compensate, he called for the establishment of 
what be called “observation points” (meaning small security divisions) 
in particularly difficult areas. 

Three months later, the newly appointed police director, A.A. Lopu¬ 
khin, implemented Rataev’s recommendation. Rataev issued a second 
report that pointedly blamed this heightening of security measures on 
liberals within the upper classes and the intelligentsia. Through their 
publications, congresses, reading rooms, and Sunday schools for 
workers, he protested, these skilled manipulators of opinion were 
drawing “well-meaning” and intelligent allies into their movement by, 
for example, unfairly accusing the government of “monstrous brutal¬ 
ities” against student demonstrators. Anywhere such “serious people” 
organized, he wrote, a “revolutionary mood and ... movement” inev¬ 
itably developed. 39 
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Lopukhin himself issued both directives and an explanatory circular 
about the new investigative posts in Vilna, Ekaterinoslav, Kazan’, Kiev, 
Odessa, Saratov, Tiflis, and Khar’kov. 40 Lacking sufficient security 
personnel to head them all, he necessarily appointed a number of 
Gendarmes; again forced by circumstances, he required each head to 
recruit and train his own secret agents, both internal and external. As 
for their oversight, none were to undertake arrests or investigations, 
except in an emergency, without higher approval from the Gendarme 
provincial commander. To fund them, Lopukhin increased the budget 
allotments for secret agents in the eight cities requiring posts and did 
the same for special units previously in place in St Petersburg, Mos¬ 
cow, and Warsaw. 4 ’ 

Upgrading the new posts to make them better conform to his 
reformist plans, Lopukhin reorganized each in June 1903 as a local 
unit within the Okhranka. They would proliferate to as many as 
seventy-five in the remaining years of the Empire - that is, as a full- 
fledged security division (okhrannoe otdelenie, which became abbrevi¬ 
ated, in common usage, as “O.O.”) responsible directly to him 
through his Special Section. 41 His directive this time enjoined his heads 
to pay “special atfenrion ... so that [agents] do not themselves engage 
in political crimes”; and he spelled out much more precisely the rules 
and procedures for their searches, arrests, and inquiries, all aimed at 
detecting both criminal subversion by revolutionaries and dangerous 
but legal agitation by liberals. 49 

A follow-up report in September by one of Lopukhin’s subordinates 
in the police secretariat, M.G. Trufkov, described the creation of the 
scattered O.O.s as urgently required to fight disorders that had over¬ 
taxed the Okhranka’s flying squad of security agents. Admitting that 
all police agents were finding it more difficult to deal with highly 
effective agitators who kept their activities just within the limits of the 
law than with blatantly criminal terrorists, he decried the indiscrimi¬ 
nate local arrests in the previous year that had put the government in 
a bad tight and also made overcrowded jails into planning and recruit¬ 
ment centres for further rebellion. Placing the new units directly under 
the Special Section, wrote Trutkov, ensured rheir being better super¬ 
vised by “a completely intelligent person.” In the mere three months 
since the changeover, he claimed, improved methods and results were 
already evidenr. 44 

The high level of education at this time among personnel in the 
Security Section seems to have been a common source of pride to 
Okhranka officials, no doubt in part because it made that staff a 
match for the liberals. Police Department official M.S. Komissarov, for 
one, would echo Trutkov’s very words about them in his testimony to 
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the Provisional Government’s Extraordinary Investigating Commission 
in 1917. Many “intelligent people, all ... university and law gradu¬ 
ates,” he would stress, gave the Special Section “an unusual, specific 
character.” 45 

Readily apparent to that well-educated Security Section in 1904 
and 1905 was an all-out campaign by the liberals to unite all seg¬ 
ments of Russian society behind their program: a freely elected con¬ 
stituent assembly to establish a western constitutional government 
based on respect for the law, universal suffrage, freedom of conscience 
and organization, and freedom of the press. First to use this strategy 
were the liberals who founded the Union of Liberation in 190Z, who 
also pressed for improved conditions for industrial workers and their 
families. 

The “banquet campaign” of the liberals in late 1904 prompted 
resolution after resolution in keeping with their program. An 
Okhranka informer at the liberal dinner in the Hermitage Restaurant 
in Moscow on 14 December, for example, reported that the “radical 
part of society” had there resolved to demand the immediate summon¬ 
ing of a constituent assembly. 46 Despite the ban on non-government 
labour organizations, the Union of Liberation in 1905 was encourag¬ 
ing members of the educated professions to form their own unions 
with the goal of uniting with like groups of workers. 47 In May of that 
year the Okhranka took note chat fourteen such professional groups 
had formed the Union of Unions to build a broad coalition to demand 
liberal reform. 4 * Rachkovsky, as head of the Special Section, in July 
ordered police surveillance over the professional unions and the use of 
“administrative measures” againsr them to frustrate their objective of 
promoting democratic ideas. 49 Four months before, an analysis from 
the St Petersburg Gendarme administration had reported that the All- 
Russian Congress of the Union of Lawyers had declared “full solidar¬ 
ity with the revolutionary parries with the objective to establish in 
Russia a new state order based on a universal, direct, equal and secret 
ballot.” 50 

To the dismay of the Okhranka, the educated upper class was 
consorting with revolutionaries in an uprising that no agency of gov¬ 
ernment could stop. In the midst of it, one more typical dispatch went 
out from the Special Section to all governors, police chiefs, and Gen¬ 
darme commanders calling for better intelligence reports, no delays in 
decisive preventative actions, and closer monitoring of the public 
mood. 5 * But even some local police and members of the Gendarmes 
would insubordinately join in the demands for change by year’s end. 51 

Two years after the 1905 revolution had ended, the Okhranka still 
kept a close watch on the liberal section of the opposition. But it now 
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recognized that its leadership of the working class had been displaced 
by that of the Socialist Revolutionaries and, more particularly, the 
Social Democrats.” However, in its fight against political conspiracies 
that operated covertly, the mandate of the Okhranka was to detect 
every sort of opposition. Fears that liberals would use Masonic lodges 
for this purpose were still taken seriously by some Okhranka officials. 

The first of two somewhat laughable counter-Mason manoeuvres took 
place in T908, but its haphazard conduct, like that of the second in 
1910, conveys the limited degree of concern felt within the Okhranka 
about the threat posed by Masonry. At centre stage before the public 
in the 1908 caper was a poseur inside the Moscow lodge who helped 
confirm, for pay, its conspiratorial nature. 

Reporting to his chief at the Special Section, E.K. Klimovich, in 
November 1908, Moscow Okhranka chief M.F. von Kotten found it 
necessary to explain privately the virtues of one James Percy, an 
outspoken Mason within his bailiwick who claimed to be a Londoner 
who wrote for American and English periodicals. In fact this grand 
secretary who served Grand Master P.A. Chistiakov of the Astreia 
lodge of Moscow was an Okhranka infiltrator named Ivan Fedorovich 
Persits, a man doubly adroit “as an insinuator and in pursuit of his 
own financial advantage.” He posed no security risk, wroee von Kot¬ 
ten, because the lodge affair that involved him could easily be ended 
in “two or three months.” 54 

On T3 November so-called James Percy had come to public atten¬ 
tion by disingenuously telling Veche, a right-wing Moscow broadsheet, 
that English Masons had laid the groundwork for spreading Masonry 
in Russia because they considered it ripe for their promotion of liberal 
government. What these Masons really had in mind, Veche angrily 
commented, was the corruption of the Russian people, a view echoed 
by several other papers. At the end of December, through Persits, the 
police timed their search of Chistiakov’s apartment to coincide with a 
secret and therefore illegal meeting in progress. Requiring no other 
grounds for an administrative ruling, the Department of Police banned 
this group of Moscow Masons as a conspiratorial organization. As for 
Persits, New Times used his real name in a story in January 1909 
reporting his arrest and probable expulsion from Moscow in connec¬ 
tion with an illegal meeting that, “according to some information, was 
Masonic.” 

Later that year, P.G. Kurlov became assistant minister of the interior 
and thus overseer of the Police Department. He was srrongly fearful 
of a Masonic conspiracy, and would secretly take steps in 1910 to 
initiate the second notable counter-Mason operation. 
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Kurlov’s choice for the mission was a minor official in the Second 
Secretariat who spoke several languages and boasted a gold medal 
from an elite lyceurn in St Petersburg, one V.K. Alexeev. Sent first to 
Brussels in October 1910, Alexeev picked up a letter of introduction 
to the secretary of the Anti-Masonic Association, Abbot J, Tourmantin, 
and proceeded to Paris to query him on the f rench Masonic lodge, the 
Grand Orient. Surprised by the abbot’s indifference, Alexeev filled his 
first report to Kurlov with quotes from the Grand Orient’s newspaper. 
Revue Masonnique. Although one commentator there described the 
Russian government as an “embarrassment among civilized nations,” 
Alexeev admitted to finding no evidence of Masonic plots against it. 55 

After next finding the abbot’s assistant receptive to a 500-franc 
“loan,” Alexeev proceeded to discover from the abbot that his price 
for a full disclosure about Masonry in Russia was 500,000 francs, the 
cost of bribing three high Masonic officials. When Kurlov replied that 
he could agree to pay informers only a small annual retainer with 
additional payments for each document provided, Alexeev stood by 
the initial proposal, even as he submitted a bill for z,ooo francs for 
his own princely expenses for cabs, theatre, cigarettes, valet, and 
numerous “suppers for two” during his failed six-week foray that 
ended that December. 5 * 

Just over a year later, in January 1912, the abbot addressed a letter 
to the minister of the interior, A.A. Markov, inquiring whether his 
request for a “significant sum of money” had ever been satisfied and 
whether Russian officials still refused to undertake “something in 
Russia against the Freemasons.” Apparently having written to let the 
minister know that he had so far received nothing but deserved some¬ 
thing, the abbot did win a small retainer for supplying several subse¬ 
quent reports of what proved to be useless political speculation. 5 ' 

Alexeev had meanwhile taken up the pursuit of conspiratorial 
Masons in St Petersburg and filed a report on the meeting of twenty 
such suspects at the Museum of Inventions and Improvements on 
11 March 1911. He cited as chief propagandist among them one V.V. 
Arkhangelskaia-Ovchinnikova, whom the Okhranka identified as a 
radical feminist with a graduate degree in historical philosophy from 
the University of Paris.' 8 Alexeev freely talked with her and she seems 
to have delighted in convincing him of Masonic power. She may have 
been the one who caused him to report that fall that Masons had a 
role in Stolypin’s assassination and that Grand Orient had worked 
through “revolutionary committees in fulfilling a plan that was only 
in embryo.”” 1 

After reading the reports of Alexeev in the Okhranka file on the 
Masons as the new Police Department director in 1912, S.P. Beletsky 
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dismissed the conspiracy findings as baseless. When Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaevich, the army commander, subsequently asked him 
to inquire into Masonic influence on the officers of the guards’ regi¬ 
ments in St Petersburg, Beletsky again found no evidence of subversion 
by Masons and this time characterized the members in Russia as mere 
“occultists.” 60 

Taking just the opposite stand was a secret Okhranka circular in 
i pi 5 to the heads of all agents in the field. It emphatically warned 
that new efforts to subvert the state, church, and monarchy were 
under way through the organization of Masonic lodges disguised as 
merely occult, philosophical, scientific, and graphological organiza¬ 
tions. These particular subversive groups all had ties to Masons 
abroad and were insidiously spreading oppositional propaganda to 
new recruits in their private meetings. Clearly implied was the need 
for informants to penetrate all such groups. 61 

What the Okhranka did not then know and would never discover, 
surprisingly enough, was that truly secret groups modelled on Masonry 
but having no links to it had taken form by this time as meeting places 
for dedicated liberals at the very highest levels. 61 Created wholly out¬ 
side the Masonic organizational framework to serve a purely political 
purpose, these symposia convened to debate liberal policy plans in the 
homes of members. They kept no record or membership lists. N.V. 
Nekrasov, a member of the left wing of the Constitutional Democratic 
party and a close ally of Miliukov, is credited with starting this unique 
organization. Rejecting ritual and admitting women, it grew to become 
a network of very small local and provincial lodges under a grand 
council, whose national congress framed broad policy resolutions but 
placed no obligation on individual members to accept them as 
required. Its purpose was to hold democrats and liberals together to 
act in concert with Miliukov, who, it so happened, rejected repeated 
offers to join. 65 Only some three hundred people belonged to this 
intimate liberal fellowship by the time of the February revolution in 
Tt)T7, not one of them an Okhranka informer. 64 

One liberal deliberately kept in the dark about these new lodges was 
Prince D.l. Bebutov, whom some organizers wrongly suspected of 
having ties with the police because he met with Manuilov-Manasevich, 
a questionable figure believed to have connections with the secret 
police. The anti-government political activities of Bebutov, rather, had 
caused the Okhranka to consider him a security risk- it opened a file 
on him when he donated 10,000 rubles to the Kadets/ 5 When 
Manuilov was asked by the Extraordinary Investigating Commission 
of the Provisional Government in T917 about Bebutov’s service to the 
police, Manuilov knew of none.'”’ 
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After September 1915, when hopes ended for cooperation between 
the autocratic government and the centre coalition of the Duma called 
the Progressive Bloc, the liberal lodges allied with Miliukov’s efforts 
to preserve the monarchy under a new constitutional order; when that 
effort failed in the collapse of the tsarist regime, they supported his 
creation of the Provisional Government in 1917 as a transitional body 
to a new Russian democracy, with founder Nekrasov and fellow 
members Alexander Kerensky and M.l. Tereshchenko filling cabinet 
seats/ 7 (Assertions that several members of the government were 
Masons are without foundation.) 

Kerensky later expressed his vehement dissent to the “absurd” thesis 
of some critics that the lodges’ secret activities had unseated the tsar, 
and he summed up all their efforts as “directed toward the establish¬ 
ment in Russia of a democracy based on broad social reforms and on 
a federal state order.” Revealing that he joined the network just after 
his election to the Fourth Duma in 1912., he also explained that the 
lodges ensured secrecy by keeping no membership lists or written 
records. 68 

Prince V.A. Obolensky, a leading Kadet and member of its Central 
Committee from 1910 to 1917, likewise came forward after the rev¬ 
olution to speak about the liberal network as a former member. lie 
made the point that, although the members of the secret group had 
been united in their rejecting revolution before February T9T7, subse¬ 
quent fractious disagreements on policy had caused it to fall apart/’ 
He could remember only one Bolshevik within the ranks and few 
jews, none in leading positions. Accordingly, this Masonic-like orga¬ 
nization was not Masonic, although it was decidedly secret and orga¬ 
nized for democratic political purposes. 

Fears about the liberals in the last years of the Empire rested on the 
decisive role of that political grouping (whose mosr widely known 
expression was the Union of Liberation) in promoting a popular 
movement in the 1905 revolution. As articulate and skilled organizers 
of the popular unions and societies that spread widely and as advo¬ 
cates of an influential reform program, liberals did pose a formidable 
threat to the intransigent autocracy. Where the Okhranka failed badly 
as a gatherer and analyser of intelligence, however, was in not recog¬ 
nizing that the autocracy could and should have worked with the 
liberals to modernize the political structure of the Russian Empire. 

Not only did the Okhranka remain in the dark about the existence 
of the liberal “Masonic” organization led by Nekrasov, but it also 
failed to penetrate the inner councils of the main liberal parties, the 
Kadets, the Octobrists, and the Party of Popular Freedom. The ability 
of the Okhranka to send dozens of undetected secret agents into the 
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ranks of the Social Democrats and the Socialist Revolutionaries con¬ 
trasts sharply with its anaemic effort to place observers among the 
liberals’ leadership. 

In its basic form, the Okhranka was a fighting organization to 
combat terrorists and revolutionaries; its speciality was combatting 
conspiracy against the government. It had become expert and highly 
successful in this assignment by establishing a wide network of secret 
agents. But the Russian liberals were neither secret, conspiratorial, nor 
interested in organizing violence against the government, although 
they often expressed their sympathies for radicals and even terrorists. 
They published newspapers which discussed and promoted the parties’ 
policies. The liberal parties had no subversive aims, although confi¬ 
dentiality was often imposed for their most delicate gatherings, as, for 
instance, meetings of party central committees. 

To plant spies among the inner group of party leaders proved 
impossible. The leaders of Russian liberalism had been well acquainted 
with one another for years. No agent could get close to them and none 
would think of informing the police about confidential meetings and 
conversations with his colleagues. The most important Okhranka 
agent reporting of the liberals was an Austrian national by the name 
of 1 . 1 . Drilikh, who worked for the liberal Moscow daily, Russian 
Word. Drilikh was assigned to get ro know the reporters and writers 
who covered the liberal movement and to learn from them what the 
major parties were planning. He was regularly debriefed by the head 
of the Moscow Okhranka himself, A.P. Martynov, who much enjoyed 
their long conversations ranging widely over the Moscow cultural 
scene. Other liberal publications were also targets, but these efforts 
ultimately yielded some completely inaccurate appraisals of the liberal 
movement. 

The Okhranka warned its networks on 2 September 1914, just after 
the beginning of the First World War, that the lull in revolutionary 
activity was only because of a temporary rallying to the cause of the 
nation against the common enemy. The leadership of a renewed oppo¬ 
sition would be the same as over the past decade. It would center on 
the left-wing of the Kadets, who had by its political activities since 
1904 “created a favourable basis of propaganda and agitation for 
clearly revolutionary ideas.” The Okhranka told its network, “the 
Kadets under the flag of the ‘Constitutional Democratic Party’ hide 
their republican goals.” 70 These warnings to the political police came 
only one week after the Kadets had joined other oppositionists in the 
State Duma to promise suspension of the struggle against the auto¬ 
cratic regime while the Russian Empire faced the Central Powers in 
war. The Okhranka dismissed such professions and insisted that liberal 
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leaders, while “externally professing loyalty are secret leaders of rev¬ 
olutionary organizations.” The idea that the Kadets were revolution¬ 
aries aiming to bring about a violent overthrow of the imperial 
government is the predominant theme of all Okhranka reporting and 
instructions, beginning in 1905. This thesis is not entirely at variance 
with what the liberals intended, but the Okhranka proved to be wide 
of the mark in assessing the main objectives of Russian liberals, 
especially the Constitutional Democrats. 

Two characteristics of rhe Okhranka appear to be responsible for a 
lack of objectivity in assessing the Kadets and their intentions. First, 
a number of high officials believed in the revolutionary intentions of 
the liberals and periodically issued statements of their own warning 
police officers and agents about rhem. Second, with such political 
certainty constantly emanating from St Petersburg, it would have been 
the unusual agent, indeed, who would have reported a view of the 
liberals that he knew' in advance his superiors did not wish to hear. 

Instead, the Okhranka, desperate to stop a rising tide of public 
hostility against the old regime, hurt the autocracy further by finding 
enemies where they did not exist, such as among rhe Masons. As for 
the Jews, the Okhranka as an institution saw the folly of targeting 
them, and did not, as is often thought, issue the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion to blame the troubles of rhe autocracy on the Jews. 
Still, the Okhranka was unable to control some of its own officers or 
other sections of the government who saw in anti-Semitism a means 
of focusing popular discontent against a convenient target. 



